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the Mississippi valley. Part II is a publication, for the first 
time, of the journals of the Western annual conference for 
the years 1800 to 1811, inclusive, with valuable notes made 
up, for the major i)art, of quotations from the journal of 
Bishop Asbury. 

Except that the title may be a little too broad, and barring 
an extra quotation marked on page 21, and the repetition on 
page 61 of the Cartwright story found at page 30, the book 
is well gotten up and carefully edited, and gives to the student 
of history an insight into the great growth of Methodism in 
the democratic Middle West. The author has rendered a good 
service to loyal Methodists, and every student of the Missis- 
sippi valley can profit by a perusal of the book. 

C. J. Carpentek 

A History of Missouri. By EUGENE MoRROW VlOLETTE, Pro- 
fessor of History, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, 1918, xxxiii + 500.) 
The purpose of the author in writing a history of Missouri 
was to give Missourians a knowledge of history of their own 
state in a single brief, interesting volume. The state itself 
has had a history of unusual interest and ranks high in con- 
tributing to our national development. The plan of the book 
is different from many histories in that it lays little stress 
upon events in chronological order. Little space is given to 
events that were strictly local, but those topics that have 
signficance in national history are emphasized. 

The author seems to emphasize the early history of Mis- 
souri as being more important, for no less than eighteen out 
of twenty-three chapters are given to the period from the 
beginning of colonization, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, up to and including the Civil war. The beginning 
chapters are given to the times when the territory belonged 
to France. These are followed by the period of settling and 
western migration, the purchase of the territory from Prance 
and the expedition of Lewis and Clark. The struggle for 
admission into the Union is narrated at length, and this is 
followed by chapters on the Mexican and Civil wars, em- 
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phasizing the part played by Missourians. Several chapters 
in the fore part of the book and all the closing ones are given 
over to economic and social development of the state. 
Throughout the book the author does honor to the leading 
personages of the state and to the deeds accomplished by 
them. The author uses numerous marginal topics, and an 
extensive table of contents and a good index. A bibliography 
completes the reading matter, the author having drawn freely 
from the works of many writers. Maps, charts and illustra- 
tions appear quite frequently, and these, together with the 
simplicity of the language, make the book a very interesting 
and useful one to be used either as a text or book of reference. 

Robert D. Williams 

William Henry Wishard, a Doctor of the Old School. By his 
daughter, Elizabeth Moreland Wishard, with memorial 
services, his historical addresses and papers and brief his- 
tory of his wife's ancestry. Indianapolis, 1920, pp. 340. 
The name Wishard is an old one, having been traced back 
to Robert Guiscard. The family is said to have followed 
William; the Conqueror into England, and there received 
liberal grants of land for distinguished service in the battle 
of Hastings. Some of the family later migrated to Scotland, 
where they were well known as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, many of them serving in prominent positions in both 
church and state. During the reign of James VI, Sir John 
Wishart moved to Ireland. In 1772 William Wishard and 
family came to America, settling near Philadelphia. After 
serving in the Revolution he moved west to Nicholas county, 
Kentucky. In 1825 the family moved to Indiana, about ten 
miles south of Indianapolis. 

Dr. Wishard was born near Carlisle, Kentucky, January 
17, 1813, and died in Indianapolis in 1913. When he was 
twenty-two years old he began to study medicine under Dr. 
Benjamin Noble of Greenwood, and two years later became 
a partner of Dr. Noble, and in the same year he married 
Miss Harriet Newell Moreland. During the winter of 1845-46 
he attended the Ohio State Medical College at Cincinnati, and 
in 1849 was graduated from the LaPorte (Indiana) Medical 
College. In 1800 he was again a student of the Ohio Medical 



